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It is our hope to return to Samoa in 1918 to remeasure and re-weigh 
corals, and thus determine their growth rate, and to bore through the 
coral reef, study the question of the existence or non-existence of a 
submerged marine platform, and evaluate the sand-carrying ability of 
currents over the reef flats, and of solution due to holothurians. The 
results may then be published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

It is a pleasure to express our gratitude to Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy; and also to His Excellency, Governor John M. 
Poyer, Commander U. S. N., and his officers who did all in their power 
to facilitate our studies. 
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SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY BY THE 

ANTHROPOLOGY COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 

RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The recruiting of a large army from the diversified elements of the national 
population must present certain contingencies in which Physical Anthropology 
may be of much practical service, and at the same time should afford many 
opportunities by the utilization of which this and related branches of science 
may greatly benefit. 

1. Examination of Recruits. — The examination of recruits for admission 
into the new Army will include certain observations which, if properly sys- 
tematized and made by simple, accurate, standardized instruments, should 
prove of great statistical value. Unhappily the methods followed today and 
the instruments by which the measurements are taken lack in uniformity as 
well as in accuracy. Unless a few necessary improvements are made in both, 
the great body of data derived from the examination of a million or more men 
cannot be utilized by science with full confidence; and as properly revised 
regulations would not increase, but actually diminish the burdens of the exam- 
iners, the Committee on Anthropology takes the liberty of urging immediate 
consideration of the question of revision. Suggested modifications of the 
present examination blanks and specifications for simple outfits of instruments, 
together with directions for the examiners in making measurements and phys- 
ical observations have already been submitted by the Committee to the 
National Research Council. 

In this as well as in other recommendations which the Committee has made 
the utmost care was taken not to add to, but rather to reduce the burdens of 
the medical examiners and the medical service of the army. No additional 
tasks at this time unless of the highest practical importance would be justi- 
fiable or feasible. 
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2. Modification of Stature Requirements. — The present minimum require- 
ments of stature, in any branch of the army or the navy, is 5 feet, 4 inches. 
In the case of mountain artillery it is 5 feet 8 inches. 

The minimum for the English infantry and some other branches of the serv- 
ice prior to the present war was 5 feet, 2 inches, and it has since been reduced. 
On the Continent the minimum differs with the nationalities, but is as a rule 
lower than that of the United States. In many of these nationalities the aver- 
age height of the adult male does not reach, barely equals, or only slightly 
surpasses the minimum requirement for the soldier of the United States. 
Many of these nationalities are well represented in this country. They 
include the Italians, Greeks, French, Mexicans, Spanish, Swiss, the Russian 
and Austrian Jews, many of the Slavs, the Magyars, Roumanians, Lithuan- 
ians, and even Germans. Should the present minimum in stature for the 
United States Army and Navy be rigidly adhered to, from one-fourth to one- 
half of the men belonging to or descending from the nationalities mentioned 
would be excluded by this rule alone, thus resulting in serious disadvantages, 
the chief among which would be that of placing a disproportionate burden in 
the formation of the army on the naturally taller native American. 

In view of the above facts, and as small stature in a large majority of cases 
signifies normal fluctuation and not any weakness or degeneration, as has been 
repeatedly proved by the 'bantam' regiments of England and other short 
stature troops of European countries, the Committee recommends that the 
minimum stature requirement for the new United States army be reduced, 
for all branches of the service, to 60 or at" most 62 inches; and that correspond- 
ing with this, the minimum weight requirement be reduced from 128 to 120 
pounds. 

3. Further Anthropometric Work for Statistical and Scientific Purposes at 
the Concentration Camps. — The sixteen or more concentration camps will afford 
a unique opportunity for anthropometric observations, one object of which 
would be to obtain data regarding the normal physical conditions of the Amer- 
ican people of different descent, admixture, education, social class, occupa- 
tion, and environment. 

To utilize these opportunities the minimum requirement would be the selec- 
tion of six of the camps representing the northeast, southeast, the northern 
middle states, the south, the southwest, and the northwest; and placing in 
each a specially trained young medical officer who would devote his time to 
the anthropometric work. 

The investigations, reduced to the minimum, would consist of the measure- 
ment of stature and height sitting; of the three principal dimensions of the 
head; of two diameters of the face; of two diameters of the chest; and of more 
precise observations on the color of the skin, eyes, and hair than are practi- 
cable at the recruiting stations. 

The training and equipment of the six medical officers would be undertaken 
by the Department of Anthropology of the United States National Museum. 
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The data procured would be elaborated without cost by the Statistical Staff of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America. Publication of the results 
would be facilitated as far as possible by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The total period of the investigations could be limited to six months if 
found advisable. The officers required for conducting the observations 
should be appointed by the medical departments of the army and the navy. 
Their special training at the United States National Museum would require- 
one month. 

4. Material for Future Scientific Research. — The organization of the new 
army will afford important opportunities for additional scientific research 
and the collection of data and specimens which should be utilized as far as 
practicable. Efforts in this direction were made in the Northern Army of 
the United States during the Civil War; the results are embodied in three 
volumes of data by Baxter and Gould, and in the collections of the Army 
Medical Museum. According to available information, more or less ex- 
tended scientific researches are being conducted and illustrative collections 
made at the present time in connection with nearly all the armies of Europe. 

The United States Army will include not only men of many nationalities, 
but also those of different races, such as Indian, Negro, Filipino, and possibly 
Japanese and Chinese. Even under the best hygienic conditions and without 
actual participation in war a certain proportion of these must be expected to 
become ill and die in hospitals. The bodies of such dead cannot, as in peace, 
be transported hundreds or thousands of miles, perhaps, to their friends, but 
must be cremated or buried in the vicinity of the hospitals. These bodies 
offer a valuable opportunity for postmortem determinations, such as the cause 
of death as found at autopsy, the weight of the different internal organs, etc., 
and also for assembling specimens which would be of the utmost value to 
future pathological, anatomical and anthropological investigation. The Army 
Medical Museum and the United States National Museum would gladly 
take charge of the preparation and distribution of such material. , 

For the above purposes it is requisite that in each of the more important 
hospitals one member of the medical staff, preferably a pathologist or an 
assistant pathologist, be designated to gather needed records and specimens; 
and it is earnestly recommended that such a detail be made immediately on 
the establishment of each large army or navy hospital. 

W. H. Holmes, Chairman, Ales Hrdlicka, 

C. B. Davenport, Madison Grant, 

F. L. Howfman, E. A. Hooton, 

G. M. Kober, T. A. Williams. 



